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HORTICULTURE 


Spring Planting 


We have a large stock of hardy New Eng- 
land grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials from which to select plants 
that will fill your requirements. If you are 
looking for well grown plants, dug and 
shipped properly, we know that we can serve 
you to your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 


Catalog 
Free 











Rare Plants from Hicks 





Kurume Azaleas 


A lovely race of Azaleas remarkable for lustre 
and brilliancy of colors, and blooming so profusely 
as to hide the foliage; they are the showiest of 
Hicks’ new and rare plants. 


At the request of E. H. Wilson, two Japanese 
specialists in Kurume Azaleas selected these six 
varieties as the best of this new race: 


Azuma-kagami 
Deep pink, hose-in-hose. 
Kirin 
Deep rose, shading silvery 6 oo a ee wen te 
rose. 34-inch pots. 
ew $50 for 100 plants 
Lathe crams f. o. b. Westbury 


Fieahine P Not less than 50 
Vermillion, hose-in-hose. plants of one variety 
Kureno-yuki sold at this greatly 
White, hose-in-hose. ee price. Cash 
Takasago ccompany 


order. 
Pure pink, hose-in-hose. 





Special Offer 











We imported them direct from Japan, the home of the 
Kurume Azaleas, and have propagated them in quantity. 
They are true to name. 
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Hicks Nurseries 








Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Peony TIME AT CHERRY HILi 
and we extend you a cordial invita- 
tion to enjoy with us the wondrous 
beauties of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of rare and fragrant blossoms 
that will be at their best from June 
16th to June 28th. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog Not open Sundays 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. 
single, medium size, bright tose color, open April 12th, 
Plants 2 to 2%4 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 


A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, . bs 


are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold 
boretum. 


Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) a. 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy [ag 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new le 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘This is one of the 


of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americat) i 


gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate - 
portance. 


Plants 11%4 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


NGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








Flowers 


[Framingham series FF 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





In the opinion of expert judges the 
ahibit of Miltonia vexillaria made 
by J. T. Butterworth of Framingham, 
at the flower show in Boston, June 
68, was the finest ever set up in this 
euntry or in Europe. The flowers 
yere in perfect condition and were 
massed by the hundreds so as to pro- 
duce a remarkable picture. This dis- 
play received a gold medal. Much at- 
tention was also given to several 
specimens of Cattleya Mossiae ‘‘ Mrs. 
j. 7. Butterworth’’ displayed in a 
glass case by the same exhibitor, for 
which Mr. Butterworth was awarded 
afirst class certificate of merit and 
agold medal. 


Agold medal also went to a splendid 
ahibit of Regal Lilies set up by Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer of Lancaster, Mass., 
md foreed in the greenhouse by her 
wry efficient superintendent, William 
Anderson. 

Owing to the very’ backward sea- 
| oi the Iris exhibits were fewer than 
lad been expected, but several credit- 
ible displays were made. The one 
hindred dollar silver cup offered by 
Pres, Albert C. Burrage was won by 





Mr. T. F. Donahue, of Newton Lower 
Falls, for a well staged group con- 
taining many of the rarest and most 
valuable varieties, the majestic Mag- 
nifica standing in the center. Mr. Don- 
ahue made several other entries for 
which he received prizes, and also put 
up the best exhibition of Tree Peonies 
ever seen in the Hall. 

A very comprehensive display of 
Irises in many varieties and tastefully 
arranged in one of the bays won a 
silver medal for Mr. George N. Smith, 
of Wellesley Hills. 

The Glen Road Iris Gardens, of 
Wellesley, staged a number of very 
beautiful Irises, including the dainty 
Cristata, and other dwarf varieties. 

The backward season naturally in- 
terfered with the Rhododendron and 
Azalea exhibits, but some attractive 
specimens were set up by Mr. Walter 
Hunnewell, T. D. Hatfield, superin- 
tendent, and T. C. Thurlow’s Sons. 
Among Mr. Hatfield’s flowers was a 
new Rhododendron Caroline which 
was given an Award of Merit. The 
Thurlow Azalea exhibit included a 
large number of varieties and at- 





GROUP OF MILTONIA VEXILLARIA EXHIBITED IN BOSTON 


tracted an unusual amount of atten- 
tion. Apparently comparatively few 
persons realize the possibilities of 
Azaleas in garden decoration. 

A comprehensive display showing 
cut blooms of flowering shrubs was 
made by Miss Marian Roby Case, of 
Weston, winning a silver medal and 
$25. 

Show Pelargoniums of immense 
size won a first prize of $20 for Mrs. 
R. M. Saltonstall, of Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Saltonstall also received first 
prize for Calceolaria Stewartii, bright 
yellow and very well grown. Another 
entry which won much commendation 
for Mrs. Saltonstall’s superintendent, 
George Palmer, consisted of Canter- 
bury Bells in pots and in three dis- 
tinct colors. 

Visitors to the show were greatly 
surprised at the number of Geran- 
iums shown by Mr. Harry Seaton 
Rand, of Cambridge. There were no 
less than 35 varieties in Mr. Rand’s 
group, which won him a silver medal. 

A feature of the show was an ex- 
hibition of miniature gardens dis- 
played in the small hall, by the Gar- 
den Club of America and which was 
awarded a silver medal. A bronze 
medal was given Mrs. W. H. Cary, 
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who set up the exhibit and whose 
own garden, representing her summer 
home on the Maine coast, was con- 
sidered exceptionally fine. This hall 
also contained exhibits of well grown 
vegetables. 


The American Gladiolus Society 


The 15th annual convention and ex- 
hibition of the’ American Gladiolus 
Society will be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, August 8—10. It promises 
to be the largest in the history of the 
Society. Special attention will be 
given to amateur growers and the 
schedule will be ready for mailing 
June 25. 


Botanical Garden Visited 


Nearly five thousand persons visited 
the Harvard Botanical Garden in 
Cambridge, Mass., on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, June 11 at the invita- 
tion of the trustees. Tea was served 
in a large tent through the generosity 
of Miss Marian Robey Case, who is 
very much interested in the work of 
the garden. Miss Case also received 
the visitors, being assisted by Mrs. 
Francis King and other prominent 
ladies. Mr. Stephen R. Hamblin, the 
director, spent much time explaining 
his plans for the development of the 
garden, which is to become a testing 
ground for perennial plants hardy in 
New England, as well as a sanctuary 
for native wild flowers. It is hoped 
that enough money will be available 
through the efforts of persons inter- 
ested in work of this kind to aid the 
Botanical Garden in carrying out 
these plans, for in this way the in- 
terests of all garden makers will be 
served. 


Garden Day in Hingham 

The second annual Garden Day will 
be held in Hingham on June 26, from 
10:30 to 5:30. The route starts at 
Fountain Square, opposite the New 
North Chureh and includes a visit to 
six of Hingham’s Gardens. 


Bee Keepers to Meet 

The Eastern Massachusetts Society 
of Bee Keepers will hold their 18th an- 
nual Field Day on Saturday, July 26 
at the Newton Gladioli Gardens, No. 
450 Winchester Street, Newton High- 
lands, Mass. A social hour will pre- 
cede the basket lunch which will be 
served at 12 o’clock under the trees. 
The principal speaker will be Prof. 
R. B. Willson of Cornell University. 
Demonstrations will follow the speak- 
ing. More details may be had of the 
secretary, Arthur E. Wilson, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 
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THE CHINESE DOVE TREE 





The rare and remarkable tree, 
Davidia involucrata, commonly ealled 
the Chinese Dove Tree, has just flow- 
ered for the first time in America, the 
event taking place in the garden of 
Mrs. Theodore K. Gibbs, Newport, R. 
I. The Davidia is a native of the 
mountain forests of central and west- 
ern China where it is a tree from 50 
to 75 feet tall with a shapely pyra- 
midal crown. The distinctive beauty 
of the Davidia is in the snow-white 
connate bracts which subtend the 
flower proper. These are always un- 
equal in size, the larger usually six 
inches long by three inches broad, and 


the smaller three and one haif inches 
by two and one half inches; they 
range up to eight inches by foyr 
inches and five inches by three inches, 
At first greenish, they become pure 
white as the flowers mature ang 
change to brown with age. The 
flowers and their attendant bracts are 
pendulous on fairly long stalks, and 
when stirred by the slightest breeze 
they resemble huge butterflies or 
small doves hovering amongst the 
trees. The bracts are somewhat boat- 
shaped and flimsy in texture, and the 
leaves hide them considerably, but go 
freely are they borne that the tree 
from a distance, looks as if flecked 


THE DAVIDIA, WHICH BLOOMED IN AMERICA FOR THE 
FIRST TIME THIS YEAR 
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with snow. The bracts are most con- 
spicuous on dull days and in the 

early morning. 
The tree was first introduced into 
qitivation by Pére Farges in 1907 4 
who sent seeds to M. Maurice de Vil- 
morin. The latter raised one plant in 
his arboretum at Les Barres, France. 
It was the special object of my first 
ition to China when I suc- 
geded in sending to England a great 
tity of seeds, from which have 
heen raised all the other seedling 
ts in cultivation. The Davidia 
fowered for the first time in France 

in 1906 and in England in 1911. 

—E. H. Wilson 

Arnold Arboretum 





TRIMMING EVERGREEN HEDGES 


Dear Sir: 

In the last number of Horticulture 
reference was made to the trimming 
and shaping of evergreen hedges. All 
of the advice given was good, but one 
matter was omitted. It is very import- 
ant when Hemlock, Spruce or Arbor- 
yitae hedges are being trimmed into 
formal outlines that they be cut with 
the sides sloping up to the apex so as 
tobe wider at the bottom than at the 
top. Hedges are sometimes seen which 
are trimmed in just the reverse form, 
but they are almost certain to be 
broken down by snow and ice in win- 
ter. Much damage is avoided if the 
hedge is trimmed as described above, 
and what is more, the lower branches 
get more light and air than when the 
sides are perpendicular, with the re- 
sult that they are not so likely to lose 
their leaves and die. 

—T. B. C. 





IRIS CRISTATA 


Increased «attention has been given 
to Iris cristata the present season, 
and this dainty little Iris is likely to 
be grown in increasing numbers, espe- 
dally now that its value as a rock 


plant is being appreciated. This Iris 


is @ native American species, with 
avery dwarf habit, growing only a 
few inches high. Its native home is 
in Kentucky, and southward, but it 
ives even in New England. The 
are a delicate purple with*a 
Yellow throat and are daintily crested. 
Ordinarily they appear in May, but 
the Present late season has delayed 
, flowering until June. Iris cristata 
S Unusually free flowering, and al- 
especially at home in a rock 
garden, looks well in the front of a 
border, The plants are increased read- 
ily by division, which should be made 
Wery year in June or July. 
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AMONG THE BEARDED IRISES 





The American Iris Society’s test 
garden at Bronx Park, New York, has 
made a very comprehensive display 
this year. One of the most out-stand- 
ing varieties is Celeste, a tall, florifer- 
ous, pale blue self, very silvery and 
graceful in habit which has shown up 
well in the garden each year. Syn- 
onyms of this variety are Halleriana 
and Lady Frances. Ma Mie is a lovely 
plicata of the blue pencilled kind; a 
true blue, too, and not purplish as 
most of them are. It is also quite tall 
and with many flowers on a stem. Dr. 
Sandford is particularly noticeable 
this season. The standards are laven- 
der and the falls mauve with a light 
lavender edge. It seems to increase 
rapidly. Gertrude is a deep, rich blue 
self. Many large flowers of a reddish 
ultramarine are open at one time. It 
is a variety of medium height and 
would be useful in the herbaceous bor- 
der in front of tall Irises of lighter 
hue. 

All admire My Lady, tall and 
graceful, having white falls edged on 
the haft with purple and with gray 
standards. It blends well with almost 
anything and is excellent to use in 
the house for floral decoration. Per- 
haps the color is not quite so pure as 
it should be for an Iris to rate really 
high. 

Last year Cherubim stood out as a 
fine thing and is very noticeable again 
this season. It is a pale, grayish pink, 
free flowering and of only medium 
height. Charmant, well named, is a 
delightful pale cobalt blue with purple 
veinings on the falls and has a yellow 
beard. Being a good doer it would be 
valuable in any garden. Mrs. M. A. 
Cumbler’s seedling labelled No. 1 is 
a beauty. It should be shown and 


stems is very fine. I read with interest 
Mrs. Clark’s notes in Horticulture 
and her praise of some of the cheaper 
varieties. It is lucky some nice kinds 
are cheap, but one must have some 
of the ‘‘cracking good’’ ones even 
if they cost a lot. I have some of the 
good old kinds but Oh! Lent William- 
son does look so gorgeous among 
them. After all most of the dearer 
sorts. are so because they are 
worth it! 

An inexpensive sort that has shown 
up well is Naushon. It is both florifer- 
ous and proliferous; the flowers are 
large and the petals have wavy edges. 
The light purple falls and dark lav- 
ender standards make an attractive 
piece of coloration. Among yellows 
Sherwin Wright is the most striking. 
However, I think the flower very 
small. Lou Fuller (Sturtevant) seemed 
rather a good yellow but low in sta- 
ture. Good yellows are hard to find 
among Irises. 

Among the whites I like White 
Knight. The white beard helps to 
make this variety interesting and it 
grows well in almost any soil. Flav- 
alba (Perry), which has done well in 
the Bronx, is not unlike Innocenze. 
Mrs. Cleveland’s Moonstone still 
stands out as a pretty thing, though 
many will call it wishy-washy and 
doubt its use in the garden. It does 
not grow very tall and could be used 
for the foreground backed with a dark 
blue or a soft yellow. 

The old variety Fairy is really very 
beautiful. The habit is slender, the 
buds stand out prettily and the flower 
is dainty and attractive in shape. I 
do not understand why this variety 
is grown so little. It certainly shows 
up as a good thing among all those 


named. A self of a gray lavender with¢ hundreds of Irises. That is the way 


brilliant red-orange beard, it seems 
to grow vigorously and to be a fine 
thing. 

Steepway, one of Arthur Scott’s, is 
a startling plant, an unusual shade 
among Irises and arresting not only 
for its gay color but for the neat 
shape of the flower and the charming 
branching growth and tall stems. The 
purple-terra cotta standards and red- 
purple tinged with terra cotta falls 
with a spot of blue on them and a 
yellow beard give it a dash that is 
hard to find in any other variety. 

Near Steepway I saw Susanne 
Autissier from Millet, a magnificently 
large frilied flower with standards of 
a clear blue and velvety deep falls 
and a bright yellow beard. The growth 
of the plant and carriage of the flower 


to see Irises, too, in masses. It is re- 
markable how certain kinds attract 
the attention, B. Y. Morrison, for in- 
stance. The contrast between the very 
light standards and the lovely dark 
blue velvet falls make even the tyro 
stop and exclaim. This same effect is 
given by Mrs. Gladstone except that 
here the flower is smaller and the con- 
trast greater as the standards are 
more white and the falls more black. 

I think the reason few people have 
the better Irises in their gardens is 
the lack of shows for these flowers. 
Most. garden clubs concentrate on a 
Rose show each spring and so miss the 
Irises, and unless you happeu to be 
lueky enough to live near an Iris en- 
thusiast you rarely see the good new 
kinds. Another exasperating thing is 
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the tendency of one’s best Iris to open 
the day after a show, as my Asia did 
this year. What a beauty it is, too! 
When this is a little better known 
there will be a furor over it as there 
is now over Lent Williamson. I pre- 
dict that it will win more prizes when 
shown for artistic arrangement than 
any Iris except Princess Beatrice. I 
long for the time when my plant will 
have grown to a clump that will allow 
me to cut a vase full of it. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 





THINNING APPLES 


Dear Sir: 

In the last number of HORTICUL- 
TURE the matter of thinning apples 
was discussed. It has been my experi- 
ence that when any one apple in a 
cluster has been removed, the others 
have wilted and dropped no matter 
whether the thinning was done with 
the fingers or with shears. My rule, 
therefore, is to remove the whole 
cluster at the first thinning, taking 
off bunches of three or more, and at 
the second thinning, clusters of two. 
A third thinning may be necessary 
but the apples can be left until those 
taken, are large enough to cook. 
Carterville, Mo. Benj. Oten. 
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GOOD ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 





It is in May that most rock gardens 
are at their best, but many good flow- 
ers remain for a June display. The 
various forms of Aster alpinus will 
bloom this month. This low growing 
Aster, a‘ native plant, is not often 
seen in gardens, but is very useful 
and hardy, and soon makes large 
plants requiring division. The Car- 
pathian Harebell and other forms of 
the Campanula, including the Blue 
Bells of Scotland, will be familiar 
June flowers. Many of the hardy 
Pinks come into bloom in June and 
are treasured for their perfume as 
well as for their beauty. Dianthus 
glacialis, var. neglectus, better known 
as the Glacier Pink, has proved par- 
ticularly satisfactory in the rock gar- 
den of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
The Rock Roses and Saponaria ocy- 
moides, a member of the carnation 
family producing scores of pink blos- 
soms, have also proved pleasing in this 
garden, the directors of which have 
prepared a list of easily grown Alpines 
and rock plants, that should prove of 
much help to amateurs interested in 
the subject. The list includes the fol- 
lowing: 








WELL ARRANGED ROCK GARDEN 


Alyssum saxatile (Goldentuft). Fis. golden 
yellow; 1 ft. 
Anemone pulsatilla (Pasqueflower). Violet fig, 


covered with long silken hairs. 


Aquilegia caerulea (Rocky spy _, Colum 
bine). Blue and white fis.; 1 to 2 


Aquilegia canadensis. Scarlet fis. nial with 
yellow; 1 to 2 ft. 

Arabis -albida flore pleno. Double white fis; 

in. 

Aster alpinus. Bright purple, daisy-like fis, 

Aubretia, in variety. Spreading prostrate 
plants. Colors rose, lavender, etc. 

Campanula carpatica. Porcelain blue fig,: 
erect on wiry stems. ; 

Campanula garganica. Blue fis.; dwarf, 
spreading by underground stems. 

Campanula pusilla. Pale blue fis.; 4 to 6 in, 

Cerastium tomentosum. Creeping species with 
gray foliage, fis. white; 6 in. 

Dianthus, perennial species in variety. (D 
neglectus is especially good.) é 

Gypsophila cerastioides. Fis. white, red-veined, 

‘ a habit; 4 in. rt 
ypsophila repens. Dwa creepin 
white fis.; 4 in. dt. 

Helianthemum vulgare (Rockrose) in vari 
(Not reliably hardy north of Philadelphia.) 
Dwarf evergreen shrubs; brilliant fis. dur 
ing summer; 9 to 12 in. 

Houstonia caerulea. (Bluets. Quaker Lady } 

Iberis sempervirens (Perennial Candytuft), 
to 12 in. 

Tris cristata. Dwarf iris with light blue fis, 

Myosotis alpestris (Alpine Forget-me-not), 
Blue with yellow throat; 9 in. 

Phlox divaricata. Lavender blue fis.; 1 ft, 

Phlox subulata in variety. Fils. white, pink, 
ete. 

Saponaria ocymoides. Dwarf creeping habit, 
rose colored fis.; 6 to 9 in. 

Saxifraga cochlearis. White fis.; 

Sazifraga cotyledon. White fis.; 1 to 2 ft, 

Saaifraga Macnabiana. White fis.; 12 to 18 in, 

Sazifraga, mossy varieties. White, pink fis. 

“a dwarf varieties. Various colors; 3 # 

in. 

Sempervivium, in variety. Red and vellow fs; 

6 to 12 in. 


9 to 12 in, 
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Silene alpestris. Blooms in spring; white fis.; 
to 6 in. 
Be schafta. Blooms in fall; pink fis.; 4 
6 in. 
oH lazus (Globeflower). Yellow or orange; 
1 to 2 ft. 
Viola cornuta. Blooms throughout summer; 
blue fis.; 6 to 9 in. 





OWN ROOT LILACS 


Editor, Horticulture: 

In a recent issue of Horticulture 
the statement was made that the only 
Lilacs which garden makers should 
purchase are those grown on their 
own roots. It is true, without doubt, 
that own root Lilacs are best and that 
named varieties grafted on the stock 
of the common Lilacs are likely to 
give trouble as a result of suckers 
coming up from the roots. It is quite 
right, therefore, for purchasers to in- 
sist that Lilaes shall not be grafted 
on Vulgaris stock. It is necessary to 


remember, though, that very few if - 


any nurserymen have own root Lilaes 
to sell. What is the amateur to do un- 
der such circumstances? His only re- 
course is to insist upon Lilacs grafted 
on Privet stock. Many nurserymen 
use Privet and when this plan is fol- 
lowed there is no reason for subse- 
quent trouble, because if Privet suck- 
ers do appear the leaves are so differ- 
ent from those of the Lilac that they 
ean be detected immediately and the 
intruders routed out. 
—E. A. T. 





PEONIA TENUIFOLIA 


There are few gardens around Bos- 
ton where Peony tenuifolia is to be 
found. For the most part, however, 
this delightful Peony is missing from 
gardens even of persons who are ac- 
counted as Peony enthusiasts. It is, 
however, a delightful plant and one of 
the best early spring flowers, with 
both double and single varieties. They 
bloom even earlier than the Tree 
Peonies but have only one color, red. 
The leaves are finely cut, being en- 
tirely different in appearance from 
those of the common herbaceous 
Peonies. 





PRUNING ROCK CRESS 


Rock Cress (Arabis alpinus) which 
makes a charming spot in the rockery 
othe border in April, has a habit of 
making long and rather straggling 
growth as the spring progresses. It 
will be found much to the advantage 
of the garden to cut off the long trail- 
ig branches at this season so as to 

the plant compact. When this 

is followed, the garden will have 
& Meater appearance and there will 
be a greater profusion of bloom next 
Season. 
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SHRUBS 


Amorpha Canescens 


The Leadplant (Amorpha cane- 
seens) is one of the native American 
shrubs which seems to have been neg- 
lected. It is very distinct in appear- 
ance, having a blue-gray foliage with 
flowers that are much the same color, 
although containing rather more blue. 
It has the advantage also of not 
flowering until the middle of July, 
when few shrubs are in bloom. The 
growth is upright, so that the plant 
ean be used nicely in a group. The 
Leadplant belongs to the Pea family 
and in the Mississippi Valley where 
it is found on low hills and prairies 
from Minnesota south to Texas, it 
grows three or four feet tall. It is 
slightly dwarfer in New England, but 
seems to grow in almost all parts of 
the country as well as on its native 
heath. It is not a shrub to be used in 
a lavish way, of course, but one or 
two plants here and there help to give 
emphasis to a group, and the shrub 
always attracts attention because of 
its unique color and the fact that it 
is so little known. Several nursery- 
men are now cataloging this plant, 
which should no longer be overlooked. 





The Fringe Tree 


The White Fringe tree, (Chionan- 
thus virginica), is a beautiful Amer- 
ican small tree, or sometimes an ar- 
borescent shrub, with long drooping 
clusters of white flowers and is found 
from Pennsylvania to Texas. It is 
rather slow growing, and takes 15 to 
20 years to attain the size of a well 
developed specimen, but when a good 
sized individual is covered with the 
showy panicles of pure white, droop- 
ing blossoms it is very beautiful. The 
shrub is one which requires a deep, 
moist, sandy loam to be at its best 
and prefers a Southern exposure with 
plenty of light. It is readily raised 
from seeds and the fact should be 
borne in mind that the individuals 
are either staminate or pistillate; 
and that staminate plants, while 
showy in flower, produce no fruit. 


Early Flowering Viburnums 


Most of the Viburnums grow into 
large plants, and for that reason are 
not well adapted to the very small 
garden. Exception must be made in 
the case of Viburnum Carlesii and one 
or two other early flowering sorts, 
but the kinds which are best known 
grow far above a man’s head in a 
few years. On a large place they can 




































be used to great advantage. Those of 
the Opulus section are particularly 
decorative, and as it happens, cover 
a wide geographical range. There is 
the European Viburnum Opulus, or 
Guelder Rose, and the Snowball of 
old fashioned gardens, which is a 
form of this plant on which all the 
flowers are sterile. This Snowball is 
rather out of favor for gardens now, 
because of the fact that it is badly 
infested with pests. Wise gardeners 
ar~ cubstituting the Japanese Snow- 
ball (V. tomentosum plicatum), if 
they desire a plant of this kind. 

This country has a representative 
in V. americanum, Cranberry-tree, 
while Asia contributes V. Sargentii, 
which is perhaps the handsomest of 
all the group. This plant has large 
flat flower heads that appear in the 
middle of June. 





PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Phlox divaricata is quite the equal 
of Phlox subulata, which is found in 
gardens everywhere. Yet it is not 
nearly so well known. It is a native 
American plant, and when given a 
suitable location and planted in a 
mass, makes a lovely picture in May. 
It has bloomed particularly well this 
season. 

Like the other dwarf species of 
Phlox, Phlox divaricata is seen to its 
best advantage in the rock-garden or 
in some other half-wild spot where it 
can obtain protection from the inten- 
sity of the summer sun in the over- 
hanging branches of deciduous trees, 
and, like the other species, it enjoys 
deep, rich and well-drained soil, in 
which it will soon spread into a broad 
mat by the decumbent sterile shoots 
which it produces at the base of the 
upright flower-bearing stems. 





PLANTING ANCHUSAS 


There is no better time to plant 
the seeds of Anchusas than the mid- 
dle of June. A seed bed in the open 
ground can be used for the purpose, 
although a cold frame is to be pre- 
ferred. In any event, the spot should 
be open to the sun. Anchusas are 
readily increased by division of the 
roots in the autumn, but they seem 
to do best when grown from seed. 
Moreover, young plants are easier to 
handle. A deep, rich soil is needed 
for Anchusas, but it is even more im- 
portant to have the soil well drained, 
dnd the situation open to the sun. 
When given a permanent location, 
they are best set back from the front 
of the border, as their leaves are 
rather coarse and not very ornamen- 
tal. 
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GOLD MEDALS AWARDED 


The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has just awarded gold medals 
to two of the leading gardeners of 
New England for eminent service to 
horticulture. The recipients of the 
medals are William Anderson, who is 
in charge of Mrs. Bayard Thayer’s 
estate at Lancaster, and who has been 
remarkably successful in the grow- 
ing and the cultivation of imported 
plants; and Charles Sander, who for 
many years has been Prof. C. S. Sar- 
gent’s superintendent at Holm Lea, 
and whose work in developing the 
Kurume Azaleas and other rare 
plants has attracted wide attention. 

















SHOWS POSTPONED 
The annual Peony Show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society has 
been postponed until June 27, 28 and 
29 


The unusually backward season has 
upset the plans which had been per- 
fected for various other pilgrimages 
and flower shows. The Rose Show 
scheduled by the American Rose So- 
ciety for June 13-15 at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, has been postponed to 
June 20-22. 

The pilgrimage of the American 
Rose Society to Syracuse, N. Y., and 
the dedication of the E. M. Mills 
Municipal. Rose Garden in that city, 
has been postponed to July 1 and 2. 

The pilgrimage of the American 
Rose Society to the garden of Mrs. 
Harold Pratt at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, has been postponed from June 
12 to June 18. 

The annual meeting and exhibition 
of the American Peony Society to be 
held at Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
postponed from June 21 to June 28. 





RAINY WEATHER ROSES 
Some Roses are certain to be ruined 
by a heavy rainfall. Other kinds sur- 
vive rainy periods with almost no 
damage. The well known dwarf 
Clothilde Soupert is a useful little 
Rose but I have given it up in my 
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garden as the flowers and buds turn 
soft and unsightly whenever rain 
comes. 

One finds it difficult to explain just 
why certain Roses are affected in this 
way while others with almost iden- 
tical habits come up smiling as soon 
as the rain is over. Generally speak- 
ing, the single Roses are much more 
immune to wet weather than the full 
petaled kinds. Yet this is not always 
true. Los Angeles and Mme. Abel 
Chatenay are heavy Roses, but their 
buds are unaffected by wet weather. 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, on the other 
hand, while much less double, is never 
happy in wet weather. 

White Roses, for the most part, re- 
sent having their buds wet. Frau Karl 
Druschki never does its best in a 
showery season. There is no such 
rule as applied to yellow Roses. Mrs. 


Aaron Ward is easily damaged by~- 


rain, while Mme. Ravary goes unin- 
jured through a series of downpours. 
Pink Roses are rather subject to rain 
damage. Mrs. Charles Russell, often 
recommended as a garden plant, is 
entirely out of place in a location 
where rain storms are frequent, and 
La France is a poor rose in such 
a situation, too. Caroline Testout 
doesn’t like wet weather, and neither 
does Mme. Leon Pain, nor the new 
Columbia. 

Fortunately it is easy to select a 
list of Roses that are among the best 


garden varieties and yet resist the’ 


rain. Ophelia stands rainy weather 
well. So do Gen. McArthur, Richmond, 
Captain Hayward, Juliet, Hugh Dick- 


son, Hoosier Beauty, Lady Ashtown,: 


Mrs. John Laing, Pharisaer, Los An- 
geles, and Betty. The Killarneys 
stand wet weather well so far as the 
buds are concerned, but mildew 
badly. No doubt there are others 
which are equally immune. Indeed, it 
may be that the Roses mentioned may 
act differently in different parts of 
the country. So far as I know this 
matter has never been given very 
much attention by Rose growers in 
America. It would be to the interest 
of Rose growers, however, if a list 
could be prepared showing the kinds 
of Roses which go through weeks of 
wet weather cheerfully and without 
serious damage. 





FLOWERS FOR PORCH AND 
WINDOW 


With what high hopes hundreds of 
flower lovers start porch and window 
boxes in the Spring, only to see the 
plants wither and the flowers fade 
before the season has gone by half. 
And yet it is possible to have a thrifty 
little garden on the porch or in the 
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window until long after the first frogt 
comes. To begin with, a strong box, 
filled eight inches deep, is needed, 
Many people err in using boxes which 
are too shallow and so dry out quickly, 
Ten inches is about the right width 
and the length must be governed by 
the location—narrow window, short 
box; wide window, long box, for ap. 
pearance sake demands that the box 
be as long as the window’s width, 
And then the box must be filled with 
rich earth—much richer, on the whole 
than will grow good plants in the 
garden, for the roots of the plants are 
halted when they try to burrow far 
in search of nourishment and must 
depend upon what the box contains, 
Well-rotted manure may be mixed 
with the soil or a small amount of 
bone meal added. 

The third requirement and no legs 
important because logically last, is 
water in abundance. Soil in boxes 
dries out much more quickly than that 
in the garden and if neglected, the 
plants will perish of thirst. Daily 
watering is needed if the box is in 
the sun. 

When the middle of summer comes, 
window boxes which have made a 
brave show up to that time begin to 
look seedy and forlorn. They have ex- 
hausted the stock of nourishment in 
the box and are beginning to starve. 
They just need to be fed, and a light 
coat of manure at once and several 
times after before the close of the 
season will carry them through nicely. 
Or the plant may be watered weekly 
with manure water the color of weak 
tea. 

The flower boxes should have a sub- 
dued color and may be painted or 
stained. Cypress and oak are the best 
woods to make them of, because they 
resist weather conditions best. 





WATER LOVING IRISES 


There are only two forms of the 
Tris which will really grow in water 
or in very wet land. They are Irs 
versicolor, which is the common wild 
blue flag of America, and Iris pseuda- 
corus, the wild flag of Europe, with 
beautiful yellow bloom. The Japanese 
Iris likes water near at hand into 
which it can strike its roots, but wil 
not survive long unless it has 
drainage. The two forms mentio 
however, will grow even when stand 
ing in water. It is because many per 
sons are familiar with this fact that 
they think all forms of the Iris need 
a damp situation, and thus make 4 
serious mistake when planting Fisg 
Irises, which detest such an envifolk 
ment. 

Iris versicolor will grow in any g& 
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den if kept well watered but luxuri- 
gies in boggy land where it can be 

ized and made to form a lovely 

. The same is true of the yel- 
low European Iris. The latter is nat- 
grally less well known than the Amer- 
jan plant, but is perfectly at home 
in American gardens. The leaves are 
dark green, sword-shaped and about 
two feet long. The flowers which are 
formed well above the leaves are a 
rich deep but bright yellow, with 
variegated leaves striped white, but 
the green leafed form is preferable. 





EARLY ROSES 


Rosa Hugonis, which has been pop- 
warized by the Arnold Arboretum 
and is now being widely disseminated 
by various nurserymen, is blooming 
particularly well this season, although 
the flowers are later than usual in 
appearing. Few plants sent from 
China to our northern gardens equal 
this rose in grace and beauty. The 
long arching branchlets are so equally 
covered with flowers from end to end 
that the petals touch and make a con- 
tinnous band of pale yellow. Individ- 
wl flowers are about two and a half 
inches in diameter and have a deli- 
cate perfume. The leaves are small 
and pale green. Perhaps no other 
single-flowered rose is so beautiful. 

Rosa omeiensis is also in flower. It 
isa vigorous shrub with stems covered 
with prickles and pure white fragrant 
fowers hardly more than an inch in 
diameter. This Rose is common on the 
mountains of western China at alti- 
tudes of six thousand to eleven thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and some- 
times grows twenty feet tall and 
forms great thickets. 





IRIS ROT 


Bearded Irises have bloomed well 
this season, the wet weather of early 
spring helping to give them unusual 
swe and fullness. On the other hand, 
ithas been just the kind of season in 
vhieh Iris rot develops to an unusual 
degree. It is not strange, therefore, 
that garden makers everywhere are 
teporting the presence of this trouble. 

Spores, which remain in the 
sound for years, always become ac- 
livé in such a season. There are no 
Yay satisfactory remedies for Iris 
ti for even if the trouble can be 

aed or cured in given cases, it is 
to recur almost immediately 
use of the widespread infection. 

Qhé tecommendation is to dig up the 
nts which are infected, cut off all 
the Tot which can be found, and set 
the in a new place where Irises 

not been grown. 
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TRIMMING HEDGES TO KEEP 
THEM ‘SYMMETRICAL 


No fixed rules can be laid down for 
the trimming and shaping of decidu- 
ous hedges. Different kinds of plants 
require different treatment. The so- 
called California Privet and the Eng- 
lish Privet, (Ligustrum vulgare), are 
somewhat subject to winter killing. 
For that reason they should not be 
cut down in the summer, for late cut- 
ting induces the growth of new wood, 
which is likely to suffer winter injury. 
Such hedges can be trimmed very 
early in the spring, and again before 
the middle of September. The Ibota 
Privet and the Amoor River Privet, 
on the other hand, are very hardy and 
can be trimmed any time in late sum- 
mer if they have become overgrown. 
This is also true of Regel’s Privet, 
although heavy cutting of this plant 
is not desirable, as its beauty depends 
upon its graceful habit of growth. 

The flowering hedges, like Spiraea, 
Deutzia, and Lilacs, should be cut 
back immediately after the flowering 
season. Rather severe cutting is neces- 
sary to keep hedges of these materials 
in good condition because next year’s 
flowers will be grown on this season’s 
new wood. Sometimes the Lilac is 
used for a low hedge, being trimmed 
like Privet and not allowed to bloom. 
Two cuttings a year can be given a 
hedge of this kind, but as a matter of 
fact, the Lilae is not a first class 


GUIDE FOR USE WHEN TRIMMING 
HEDGES 





hedge plant when kept sheared, being 
inclined to grow less dense than 
Privet, and being badly affected with 
scale so that it dies out unless 
sprayed regularly. 

The Japanese Barberry, which next 
to the California Privet, is the most 
popular hedge plant in the eastern 
states, can be allowed to grow with 
but little cutting when it is small. 
Indeed, some persons prefer it in an 
untrimmed condition at all times. It 
can however be kept cut back if one 
desires a more symmetrical and 
formal appearing hedge. It must be 
trimmed, however, three times a year, 
in the spring, in July and in late fall. 
The shearing of a hedge to a stated 
height is simplified by the use of a 
device similar to the one illustrated 
herewith, which consists of a 2x4 
upright, with a series of slots at dif- 
ferent heights into which a cross piece 
ean be slipped. The device is moved 
along the edge as the work progresses 
and makes a guide for the operator. 





LIFTING BULBS 


Although many garden makers 
leave their Tulips undisturbed for 
several years, they ought to be lifted 
after three or four years if high qual- 
ity bloom is to be maintained. The 
work ean be done now. The bulbs can 
be stored readily in boxes in any dry 
place and planted out again in the 
fall. Better results are obtained when 
this plan is adopted than when the 
bulbs are separated and replanted 
in the autumn. The same advice ap- 
plies to the Daffodils. Both Daffodils 
and Tulips have a tendency to degen- 
erate when left in the ground, not- 
withstanding that there are many lo- 
cations where under favorable con- 
ditions they have bloomed steadily 
for many years. 





THE IRIS SHEKINAH 


(Cover Illustration) 


The Iris Shekinah is one of the ex- 
cellent introductions of Miss Grace 
Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
There are not many good yellow 
Irises and this variety has already 
taken high place. It has the pallida 
habit of growth, throwing up a three 
foot stalk and has pale lemon yel- 
low blooms, the color deepening 
through the center. It is a free bloom- 
ing variety and the branchitig“flowers 
keep well when cut. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








I think I am right in saying that 
the display of Regal Lilies set up 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, at the 
recent show was the finest ever seen 
in this country. I could not help but 
compare them with the specimens 
which I saw at the New York Show 
last spring. The Lilies shown in New 
York were practically pure white and 
nearly all of them were staked. They 
were well grown, but had little to 
commend them over Lilium longifol- 
ium or the other so-called Easter 
Lilies. The Lilies at the Boston show 
had the characteristic pink markings 
and the deep yellow throats which 
make these flowers of particular 
beauty when grown out of doors. 
Moreover, they stood perfectly erect, 
although none of them were staked. 


The conclusion which I draw from 
these facts is that the Regal Lily can- 
not be forced satisfactorily much be- 
fore the first of April. If enough heat 
is given to have them full blown 
earlier in the season they are pretty 
sure to have weak stems and to lack 
the color which is typical. I very 
much doubt if the Regal Lily will 
ever be a commercial success as a 
forced flower in late winter. No 
flowers are better, however, for grow- 
ing in pots for early spring, although 
the fact must always be admitted 
that the perfume of the blooms is too 
strong for small rooms. I recently 
saw a group of Regal Lilies in pots 


on the porch of Mrs. Bayard Thayer’s 
home in Lancaster, Mass., where they 
made a very lovely appearance and 
where they were very much at home. 

I understand that the plants shown 
in Boston were potted up at the end 
of the summer and kept in a cold 
frame subject to light freezing until 
about the first of February, when they 
were taken to the greenhouse and 
grown on slowly. Probably this is 
the way in which they should be 
handled on all estates if they are to 
be forced. 

The Regal Lily grows just as well 
out of doors in America as it does in 
Western China, where Mr. E. H. Wil- 
son, of the Arnold Arboretum, dis- 
covered it. It is fast coming to be one 
of the indispensable garden flowers, 
and now that the bulbs are reason- 
ably cheap, there is no reason why 
they should not be grown extensively. 
The Lily is very hardy, increases rap- 
idly, can be grown readily from seed, 
and does not have the habit of sud- 
denly disappearing, as does the gor- 
geous but temperamental Lilium 
auratum. The average amateur will 
find the Regal Lily much preferable 
to the Golden Banded Lily of Japan. 

There is a fly in the ointment, how- 
ever, even when considering this very 
reliable Lily. Occasionally a very 
cold night or two, after growth has 
started, will ruin the crop. Such a 
misadventure is being reported by 


GROUP OF FORCED REGAL LILIES WHIOH WON A GOLD MEDAL AT THE BOSTON FLOWER 
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some amateurs this year. When th, 
stems were half grown the temper. 
ture dropped unseasonably low, anj 
the tops were nipped. When this hap. 
pens, there is no hope of flowers the 
same season. Indeed, a freezing ik, 
this seems to retard the developmey 
of the bulbs for a year or two. I knoy 
of one instance where a whole fi¢j 
owned by a commercial grower wa 
hit in this way and when the bully 
were dug they were found to 
smaller than when they were planted, 
Private growers can, of course, head 
off misfortune of this kind by placing 
a paper cornucopia over the plants 
when disaster threatens, or proteg. 
ing them in some other way. 





Although my garden is given oyer 
mostly to perennials, a few annua 
are deemed indispensable, among 


them the Poppies, both the Shirly & 


and the California varieties. Theg 
Poppies have a companionableness 
possessed by few flowers. They self 
sow, but they never seem to be ont 
of place wherever they come up, for 
which reason they never become 1 
nuisance. Their lovely shades ani 
silky crinkled petals make them the 
daintiest of garden blooms, and they 
are equally charming in the garde 
and in the house. 

It was a long while before I learned 
how to cut them in order to have them 
last when taken indoors. I finally 
found the information in a book pub 
lished years ago by E. A. Bowles, and 
called ‘‘My Garden in Summer.”’ Nov 
when I go into the garden of a 
evening to cut Poppies for the house 
I carry a jug of hot water and sup 
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the buds that have straightened up 
their necks ready to open on the mor- 
row. They may be tightly folded or 
may have even split the calyx lobes 
so that they show color. Each flower 
js put into the jug until it is almost 
ap to its neck in hot water, this be- 
ing done as soon as I have cut the 
stems. Then the jug with its floral 
ergo is put into the bath room for 
the night, giving me the pleasure of 
seeing the blooms half open, bursting 
over the sepals or in freshly escaped 
gory, full of twinkles and folds, the 
frst thing in the morning. p 

Of course, they are soon after 
transferred to other vases where they 
keep for two or three days, as a rule. 
They even grow in size daily until 
they suddenly collapse. I know of no 
garden flower that will give more 
pleasure when cut, and if the cutting 
is done regularly so that no seed pods 
form, you will have a period of bloom 
lasting many weeks. 
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IN PLEASANT MEMORY 


den It is not only on Memorial Day and 
All Saints’ Day that we wish to re- 


nen | member our dead, but on particular 
ally occasions such as birthdays or mar- 
vub- riage anniversaries that we especially 
associate with them. The decoration 
of our churches with flowers on Sun- 
days should be no mere perfunctory 
affair. It seems fitting that these anni- 
versaries should be kept sweet with 
flowers. Today a friend asked if I 
uld give her flowers from my gar- 
afor a wreath to be hung from the 

where her sister used to sing, 
the anniversary of her birthday 
(this year on Sunday. Another 
a always has the pulpit bright 
Tudbeckias on the Sunday near- 
f husband’s birthday for he de- 
id in the pretty black-eyed 
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Syear the chairman of the Com- 
® of the Floral Decoration of 
reh sent duplicate postal cards 
the members of the parish ask- 
ach one if there were any espe- 
inday when they would like to 
ite the church in pleasant mem- 
‘S0me dear one who had gone? 
fe may be other days in our 
fhich we hold sacred; shall we 
om by bringing flowers to our 
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TIMELY VEGETABLE NOTES 








This season has been one of the 
most trying for the tender vegetables, 
that we have ever experienced. Such 
vegetables as Lima Beans and Squash, 
unless the land has been of a sandy 
texture and well sheltered, have failed 
to germinate, simply rotting where 
they have been sown. The cold 
weather has also delayed the planting 
out of Eggplants, Peppers and Toma- 
toes. Vegetable gardening from now 
on will be largely routine. Succession 
crops of Beans, Corn, Lettuce, Beets, 
etc., will have to be sown at regular 
intervals for some time yet to keep 
up a steady supply. 

The hoe cannot be used too often 
to keep the surface open and porous. 
I once observed the result of frequent 
cultivation on a piece of corn. A 
neighbor had a piece of ground that 
he cultivated with a horse evenings. 
To go to the various parts of his small 
field with his cultivator he always had 
to go up a certain row and he formed 
the habit of going up one side of the 
row going out, and when coming in, 
down the other side. When the corn 
matured, that was the best row in the 
whole patch, both as regards the 
plants and the finished ears. It was a 
clear demonstration of the value of 
frequent cultivation, as the soil and 
its treatment otherwise, was the same 
all over the patch. 

At this time of the year, such veg- 
etables as the Leek, and the Onion 
need to be well supplied with plant 
food. I find that the Leek responds 
well to cow manure water with a little 
soft coal soot added. This plant re- 
quires frequent earthing up to pro- 
duce well blanched specimens. A 
method we have seen practiced suc- 
cessfully, is to sink a length of drain 
pipe about two feet long where each 
plant is to be grown. A young plant 
is then planted inside each pipe, and 
as they grew the pipes are gradually 
raised at intervals and the soil filled 


. in lightly around them. By the end of 


the season wonderful long blanched 
leeks are produced. Onions respond to 
applications of potash, nitrate of soda, 
and poultry manure, if they are not 
overdone. The foliage of the Onion 
also requires to be sprayed at inter- 
vals with some standard insecticide to 
destroy insect pests. 

A few branches placed under the 
vines of Cucumbers that are grown 
outdoors is of benefit, keeping the 
fruit off the ground. Spray also for 


blight at intervals. This also applies 
to Squash and Eggplants. Use Bor- 
deaux mixture. The Asparagus. bed 
will be all the better of a good fertil- 
izing with tankage. This vegetable is 
a strong feeder, and it is now that the 
crowns are built up for next year’s 
crop. Spray also for the beetle; arse- 
nate of lead will take care of this 
pest. Don’t allow the patch to get 
overrun with weeds, even though the 
foliage rises high enough to cover 
them. Endive need tying up to pro- 
duce well blanched hearts. A sowing 
for succession will also be in order. 

Pole Lima Beans require tying in 
the early stages until they start to 
climb. 

As the succession crops of vege- 
tables can be handled see that they 
are properly thinned. Too often this is 
let run until the young crop is 
spoiled. 

—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 





BACTERIAL BLIGHT OF 
GLADIOLI 


In the summer of 1922 the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Washington re- 
ceived from a Middle West grower 
some Gladiolus leaves which were in- 
fected with a new bacterial blight. It 
has distinctive characteristics, irreg- 
ular water-soaked spots that exude a 
viscid liquid which in damp weather 
spreads over the leaf surface and to 
which dirt and leaf particles adhere, 
giving the leaf a stiff, heavy and 
raggy appearance. When fresh the 
spots are translucent or water-soaked 
in appearance but when observed in 
reflected light they have a dark green 
appearance, while in transmitted light 
the color is light green. The water- 
soaked appearance is permanent but 
when the lesions become old and dry 
the colors are various shades of 
brown. 

Young stock seems more susceptible 
to this disease than mature plants, an 
exception being Schwaben, mature 
plants of which were nearly as badly 
diseased as the young ones. Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, on the other hand, 
seemed to be entirely free from the 
disease both in the young and mature 
plants. 

So far the disease is known to oc- 
cur only in the mid-west but as it may 
occur in other localities, Miss Lucia 
McCullock of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
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will be glad to secure specimens of 
diseases that are suspected to be the 
new disease, for which the name 
Bacterium gummisudans has been 
proposed. 

Parker T. Barnes, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 





BOOKS 


Brunt’s Garden Guide 


Brunt’s Garden Guide, by Franklin Brunt. 
Published by the Orchardotte Nurseries, West 
Point, Pa. Price 25 cents. 

It is rather significant that some 
of the most useful little hand books 
for garden makers are being put out 
by practical men in the business 
rather than by commercial book 
makers. Brunt’s Garden Guide is an 
example. There is nothing pretentious 
about this book of sixty-three pages 
in brown paper covers, but it answers 
the questions which are always being 
asked by amateurs and in such simple 
language that the merest tyro will 
have no difficulty in understanding 
the explanation. 

Inasmuch as the book costs only 
twenty-five cents, it is likely to have 
a wide sale; and although it is meant, 
no doubt, to act as a business feeder 
for the nurseryman who prepared it, 
nevertheless it can be recommended 
as reliable, informative and decidedly 
helpful, although restricted mostly to 
a discussion of perennial plants and 
out-door bulbs. 


The American Honey Plants 


The American Honey Plants, by Frank OC. 
Pellett. Published by the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Price $3.00. 


This is said to be the first book in 
the English language on the subject 
of the honey plants of America. It is 
written by a man who is not only an 
expert bee keeper but also a naturalist 
of wide reputation. Mr. Pellett has 
studied the flora of this country all 
the way from Maine to California and 
from Canada to Texas. He has made 
a book, therefore, which is of no lit- 
tle value to horticulturists as well as 
to apiarists. The different plants are 
arranged in alphabetical order for 
easy reference, the book contains a 
large number of helpful illustrations. 





COMING EVENTS 


Boston, Mass., June 27, 28 and 29. Peony, 
Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


_ New York, August 8-10. Gladiolus Exhibi- 
tion of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, in cooperation with the American 
Gladiolus Society, in the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


New Bedford, Mass., June 25-26. Annual 
Rose Show of the New Bedford Horticultural 
Society, in the Library Building. 
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Picea glauca, variety conica 


A beautiful pyramidal evergreen tree of slender proportions. Its density 
of short, silvery green needles gives it the appearance of a Retinospora, 
rather than a tree—a rare and valuable plant. 


We offer the following sizes for Spring delivery: 


oe $3.00 each 
SRE MNS. nos tas oe 3.50 each 
R588 SOON » hdc Sswiws 4.50 each 





18-20 inches ............ $5.50 each 


90-24) INCHED: so. ics se 7.50 cach 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden Annual, 
now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


BOSTON, MASS, 












Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 


and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 





Flowering Trees of 
the Orient 


Chinese Flowering Crabs 
Japanese as Cherries 
Japanese Weeping Cherries 


A. E. WOHLERT 


The Garden Nurseries Narberth, Pa. 











wv NEW ENGLAND » | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 





Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


Y 
@Aittle Tree Farms @ 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Rosalie’s Humming-Bird Feeding Flower 
A beautiful, almost indestructible, flower, 
with an attraction which keeps these tiny 
birds constantly about the border. Used 
with great success in gardens of many 
large estates. Manufactured in red only. 
Price $1.00 
BROOKWOOD 
East River, Conn. 


Address, 

















Packard Bird-Houses 
$1.00 each 
Why pay more? 

* Everything for 
Wild Birds 
Catalogue free 
Address 


Winthrop Packard 
Canton, Mass. 





IRIS and PEONIES 





We expect to have a tolerably 
good show in June. Everybody 
welcome. Boston and Worcester 
cars pass Horticultural Hall and in 
less than thirty minutes will leave 
you at Cedar Street, Wellesley 
Hills. By auto follow Huntington 
Avenue to Brookline Village and 
then Boylston Street to Cedar 
Street. You will be just as welcome 
whether you order anything or not. 

Very truly yours 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 
Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated peony 
booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 
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When Writing to Advertisers 
‘ Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 








HOLLAND BULBS 
Very low Priced. For early orders. 
Send for List. 

All the Best Peonies 
3 for $1.00 — 12 for $3.00 
All mail orders post paid. 
C.0.D. if desired. 


R. J. GIBBINS Mt. Holly, N. J. 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


american * and nearly 
every ss hardy climbes 


Send for our list. 
Tue GONARD  & wt age 
MEO eons ot, Wintoer, Wcotos 
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‘Blue Ribbon’’ 


bought singly, would cost twice as much. 


PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 


Used with Franklin Park Lawn Seed. 
Pulverized Sheep Manure is the best 
natural fertilizer. It produces an en- 
during, thick turf. Experts use it with 
Franklin Park Lawn for golf 
courses, putting greens, parks and pri- 
~ estates. 

Prices: 5 Ibs. 30c; 10 lbs. 60c; 25 Ibs. 
$1.00; 100 lbs. $3.00. 








13 Faneuil Hali Sq. 





Sylva, Diana, rada, Prince of Wales, H. 


by the NEW 


Dahlia Collection 


$5.00 (Postpaid) 
1 Each of 12 Named Varieties, including 


Cactus, Collarette, Show, Decorative and Peony-Flowered Types 


We recommend this collection with every confidence, the varieties being an 
excellent selection of the different types of Dahlias. 


Beautiful Lawns 


FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO. 





GLADIOLUS SYMPOSIUM SPECIAL 


One bulb each of Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Anna Eberius, Golden 
Measure, Beetes Kirtland, Marshal Foch (X), Alice Tiplady, E. J. Shaylor, Oarmen 
e 


15 in all for $2.50; 5 bulbs each for $10. 00. All large bulbs 13 in. and up. 
These were all included in the first 25 vari 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


F. F. & F.O. SHEPARDSON .- - 


HORTICULTURE 





Many of these varieties, if 


FRANKLIN PARK 
LAWN SEED 

Contains only the highest grade of 
recleaned, live, pure seeds. Known 
everywhere in New England for more 
than 50 years as the best. Its superior 
quality more than justifies the trifle 
extra cost and makes it economical to 
use—4 Ibs. gr # Le ae sq a 
Prices: % Ib. Oc; 4 Ibs. 
- nee: 8 Ibs. 34) 00: i veenel (32 Ibs.) 


Boston, Massachusetts 


©. Goehl, Mona Lisa, and Crimson Glow, 


eties in the symposium recently held 
Mansfield, Mass. 










PURE STOCK 


and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 








CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 








With every catalog we will send 
a valuable treatise on 
“How We Grow Our Dahlias” 
UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 
17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Most Important New Rose Book 
ROSES FOR ALL AMERICAN 








CLIMATES 
_ By GEORGE 0. THOMAS, Jr. 
. Price $3.00 
‘; HORTICULTURE 
. Ave., Boston 








NEW NARCISSI 


I os ko ods. cpm $ .90 doz. 

Golden Sunrise .......... 5.00 each 

Bearlet Gem .....ccccsoce 5.00 doz. 
MINIATURE 
DAFFODILS 

Aes TOMS 6 cccsccicces $ .85 doz 

Hoop-Petticoat Daffodils ... 2.00 doz 

Baby Jonquils ........... .65 doz 


Also standard varieties of tulips, 
narcissi, etc. 


Imported by 
JAMES C. BUTT  Dimock, Pa. 
Order before July 1 








The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia 
By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 


The latest and best book on 
Dahlias and Dahlia Growing 


PRICE, $3.00 
HORTICULTURE 


300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 












os 
Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
Crowd th opportun- 


started and developing 
busiresses. lished 1916. Write fon infor. 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 
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: rn two carly summer Bowers bee pi my best 
suited at ey and beautification, 
the Iris the ic 

HUBBARD’S of Peonies and Iris 


Master Lists Ser $ Gerly form Ae 












us repeat orders yearly, attest the true- 
ness and — 

service we render. Order now to insure 
varieties wanted and plant at the proper 


seasons. 
Hubbard’s unique tee is applied 
to both Iris ss Peonies and states plainly: 
“*We will replace with three any plant 
ooming not true to description.”’ 
thermore, we will replace any article 
might be received in bad condition 
Iris shipped after July 1. 
Peonies after September 1. 
We made the world’s largest si pur- 
chase from Wm. A. Peterson —as his 




















Fur- 


Iris and over X 
worth of Peonies—all of 
choice varieties. We a 

neve the largest 
tock of rareand , 


















IRIS BARGAINS 


Siberian Orientalis Blue King and 
Snow Queen $2.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. (Not less than fifty sold at 
this price. Very fine for mass effect.) 
Dwarf irises for rock gardens or for 
borders. Cyenea a deep purple, $2.00 
a dozen. Deep yellow, same price. 
Sent by express unless otherwise 
requested 
Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 














DAHLIAIZE YOUR HOME 









Grown bulbs 
Special 
Assortments 
Per doz. $2.50 


ee ee 5.00 
ede 
RO: 94. 3600 


Our Catalogue for Your Address 


DAHLIA HAVEN GARDEN 
10 Intervale Ave. - East Providence, RB. I. 





HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 


Le Marechal Foch, Roanoke, Bertrex, No. 5 $6 
No. 6 $3 per M. Bulblets, 50c M, $2 per qt. 


Panama No.1 $17 No.2 = 
Zee ue. : $20 No.2 - 
ley 2 $14 No.3 
a ‘Kirkland No. 2 $22 No.8 i8 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 4 regular prices 
PRANK FRENIER - - Hebronville, Mass. 
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Pints $.75 ee 


i Reliable Florists eT = ee ez PURE HONE Quarts 1.95 








COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone ©#UUons 4. 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 








"MASS, <> 
HOUGHTON GORNEY 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


‘DREER'S 


GARDEN BOOK 


is a household word with leading 
amateur and professional garden- 
ers. You will find it indispensable 
when planning your garden this 
year—as a reference book for the 
latest and best in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, and for its explicit cultural 
instructions. 

It contains hundreds of photo- 
engravings, some in natural color, 
illustrating the Dreer specialties in 
Vegetables and Flowers. 


There is a free copy of this invalu- 
able Garden Book for you, if you 
will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 





Madison, N. J. 











W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
: Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - M 














STI LOT TIP PTE TIE L EINE, TN TERS LE LIT TG 


David Clark’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














Hyper- FTumus | 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil | 


for Gardens, Lawns. Flo 


Booklet and Prices on Request 


Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 14, Newton, NJ 

















NICE STRONG SEEDLING PLANTS.— 
Seeded last August, except as noted. Packed 
safely to arrive O. K. anywhere. Good many 
will bloom this year. 

Hundreds of testimonial letters on hand. 

Achillea, the Pearl; Anthemis, Kellway; 
Anemone, St. Bri id; Columbine, Helenae, 
Long Spurred; oreopsis, lanc. grand.; 
Daisies, Mrs. Bell, Tearsteak, Edward, 
Shasta; Digitalis; "Dianthus, lat. atroc.; 
Pyrethrum, Kellway; Physostegia alba; 
Carnation, Grenadin Red; _Gypsophila, panic. ; 
Lychnis, chalcedonica, viscaria, splendens; 
Delphinium, Gold Medal, chinensis blue, alba, 
Belladonna, March seedl.; Sweet William, 
Newport, Scarlett, Holborn, 80c per 100, 
$7.00 per 1000, cash. 

Lupinus polyph. . new hybr.; Oolumbine, 
Rose Queen, Skinnerii; Eryngium, amethys- 
tinum; Veronica spicata Long Supl.; Poppy 
orientalis, Iceland; Anchusa Dropmore. 

The above $1.20 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 

Carnation chaubauds. Rubis, Nero, purple, 
Marie chaubaud yellow, red, white, double, 
large flowering. Will bloom by August. 
$2.50 per 100, cash, please. 


J. DVORAK, Nurseryman 
BR. FP. D. 4, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For walls 


drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, ete. 


1 gallon 
5 gallons 
50 gallon drum 


Dilute one part Weed Killer with 40 part 


water. 


ANDREW WILSON, Inc. 
Springfield, N. J. 








SEABROOK 
NURSERIES 


Seabrook, N. H. 
QUALITY GLADIOLI 
i 
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PANSY PARK PANSY PLANTS in biome 


Asters, stocky plants, separate coloys @ 
mixed, 100 for $1.00. Balls White, Heart 
France, Large Pinks, etc. Comets 
Strawflowers, Perennials and Tomato p) 


M. G. JUDD, Dwight, Mass. 








GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, aie a5 


in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine sand 
out of sand. 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wa 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, 


a nnn i mn emt emcee 
THE LITTLE GARDEN BOOK SERIES 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 

VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 


Mrs. Francis King 
Mrs. Francis 


Mrs. Edward Harding 
Fletcher Steele 


PRICE, $1.75 Each 
HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to.the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


_ In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture. published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for ero suct: Visit 
Catalogs | ES Nursery 


POTTED ROSES 


E have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for out- 
door planting.. Many of them are new and rare, among 
them are European and American Novelties. A list of our Potted 
Roses will be sent on application. 
American Grown Roses 

Is the title of our Rose Catalog. It has 63 pages replete with 
illustrations and descriptions. 75 varieties of Roses are portrayed 
in color. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants 

A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Old Fashioned 
Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants. Beautifully illustrated in 
color, and black. It contains an alphabetical table of Hardy Her- 
baceous Plants indicating Flowering Period. Approximate Height 
and Color. It includes special lists of Irises and Peonies. 

Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines 

An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stocks such as Evergzeens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

In your request for catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 








Please use this 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


Amount Enclosed 
(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 








A NEW WAY TO IRRIGATE 


Por Lawns, Flower and ae Gardens, Golf 
Greens, and ibbery 


Breck’s Irrigator—a new watering device that will do whatever 
you ask of it in the way of eeekies or irrigating. Its fifty 
feet of flexible hose fitted with spray nozzles waters any ares 
on your grounds thoroughly with a minimum of labour. 

It can be transferred easily from one place to another, If 
lies perfectly straight along a hedge, or coils itself around g 
flower bed. In one or more lengths it makes an oni 
watering system for gardens—no moving parts to get out of 
one yee And it can be rolled up just like a piece of hose and 
ut away. ; 
Pitty foot length sent upon receipt of $25.00—>prepaid east of 
the Mississippi; sent express collect west of the Mississippi, 
Send for descriptive circular. é 


fame DRECK'S 


47 North Market Street Boston, Massachusetit 





























QUARANTINE 37 
keeps out some of the bugs, 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


will take care of the rest, but it won’t help you any st 
ing in our factory. Mail your order today and see 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


SPRINGFIELD 





